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MR. BALFOUR'S ANSWER TO MR. PARNELL. 

BY THE RIGHT HON". JOHN MOKLEY, M. P. 



The Irish Minister opens his reply to the Irish leader with the 
remark that the history of the land question is the history of Ire- 
land. In a sense this is true, but it is only true on condition that 
you include within the land question the effect upon it of the 
political question. It is safe to say that no statesman before ever 
undertook to transform the land system of a country without re- 
gard to its political condition. Mr. Balfour believes that you can 
deal with the land question by itself ; that you can settle that with- 
out touching self-government ; and that when every occupier is 
turned into an owner, then extension of self-government will be 
either harmless or superfluous. 

This belief is the foundation of the remedial policy of the 
Unionist party. Not, however, of the whole of that party. There 
is a remarkable and significant exception. The Irish contingent 
— the landlords, who may be supposed to have their wits sharp- 
ened by the instinct of self-preservation — regard their champion's 
land policy with unconcealed aversion and distrust. Some of 
them deliberately abstained from voting for it ; others plucked 
up courage to speak against it ; and none of them would say a 
word in support of it. Lord Erne, one of the leading men 
among the landlords, has deliberately said that Mr. Balfour's 
measure ought to be called a Bill for Facilitating the Expulsion 
of the "English Garrison from Ireland. This is because they know 
that you cannot divorce the land question from the political 
question, and because they face the obvious fact that to buy out 
the landlords is to leave the Nationalists masters of the situation. 

In that case, asks Mr. Balfour, why do the Nationalists op- 
pose my bill, and why is it opposed by English politicians who 
have themselves produced purchase bills ? The answer to the 
second question is that it is one thing to bring forward a purchase 
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bill with the active assent of the most important parties to the 
bargain, and in connection with a great political settlement ; and 
quite another thing to lend large sums of public money to a 
country which has not given its consent, whose political demand 
you refuse to listen to, and which, therefore, will have a peril- 
ously good excuse for repudiating the whole transaction whenever 
its leaders think the time convenient. The plan of 1886 was justi- 
fied in the mind of its framers by the expectation that it would 
promote a full settlement of the political relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The present plan not only points to no such 
settlement, but is set up by Mr. Balfour as the foundation-stone 
of a policy intended to exclude it. 

As for the Nationalists, Mr. Parnell, whom at last the suc- 
cesses of his fourteen years' struggle have taught Englishmen 
and Scotchmen to regard as one of the most clear-sighted men 
now in public life, has frankly stated his objections to the bill. 
Considering himself to be within sight of a government in Ire- 
land for which he would be responsible, he opposes any step being 
taken now which would make repudiation of an English bargain 
a plausible policy for any party in Ireland at a future time. It 
will evidently be the first interest of the Irish government to 
which he looks forward to avoid both all quarrels with England 
and any depreciation of Irish credit in the money market. Next, 
Mr. Parnell holds that the thirty-three millions which are to be 
advanced by the British exchequer will be wasted ; that they will 
only turn the wrong people into the owners of their land, while 
the small men, who really constitute the land question in Ireland, 
will be left where they are, and the root of the difficulty will not 
be touched. Finally, he protests against the hypothecation of 
funds belonging to Irishmen as a whole, and without their leave 
asked or given, for the benefit of that privileged section of Irish- 
men to whom their landlords choose to sell their holdings. 

Mr. Parnell restated these objections in a recent speech in Par- 
liament, which excited much attention, and to which Mr. Balfour 
promised his " respectful consideration." I have little hope that 
this respectful consideration will bear fruit. For one thing, he 
has committed himself strongly to the position that no local 
authorities, either existing or to be created, could be trusted with 
the working of his land scheme.* Nor are his landlord friends 

* See Hansard, May 1. 1890, p. 1930. 
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at all likely to allow him to give an effective voice in the sale and 
purchase of their property to local authorities who would be 
almost to a man Nationalist. 

It is pretty certain, therefore, that the process which is called 
settling the land question will be carried through Parliament 
against the judgment both of Irish Nationalists and Irish Union- 
ists, actually including not only the landlords but the tenant 
farmers of Ulster. The scheme sets up relations of debtor and 
creditor between Ireland and Great Britain for half a century to 
come. It goes, as any scheme so deeply affecting the land system 
of any country musi go, to the very roots of the social and economic 
life of the community. Yet this scheme is to be imposed upon Ire- 
land without the approval of any organized section of the com- 
munity, because it is the only possible substitute that Mr. Bal- 
four can think of for that extension of constitutional self-gov- 
ernment against which he and his party have hardened their 
hearts. 

This singular attempt comes of Mr. Balfour's unfortunate mis- 
reading of his own proposition that the history of the land ques- 
tion is the history of Ireland. As if one main reason why the 
history of Ireland has been so woful and so disastrous were not 
the never-ending circle of settlement, unsettlement, and resettle- 
ment of the land without the aid and in defiance of the counsels 
of Irishmen representing the experience, the judgment, and the 
sentiment of the people most concerned. The Encumbered- 
Estates Act was passed in 1848, as Mr. Gladstone has said, "with 
a general lazy, uninformed, and irreflective good intention of 
taking capital to Ireland." Nothing is so dangerous as irreflective 
good intention. Its effect was a wholesale confiscation of the 
tenants' improvements, followed by deep and just discontent and 
turbulence in the population. In 1860 a law was made that the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland should henceforth be a 
relation of contract, and not of tenure. This did so much harm 
that in 1870 a new law was made, that the relation should be one 
of tenure, and not of contract. That did so little good that in 
1881 yet a third law was made, that the terms of the relation 
should be neither of tenure nor contract, but should be fixed by a 
court. Finally, the policy of 1890 aims at putting an end to the 
relation of landlord and tenant altogether, and this immense 
operation, like the other distracting operations before it, is to be 
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shaped and executed against the will and without the aid either 
of landlords or of tenants. 

Why does not Mr. Balfour see that, whatever may be your 
land system upon paper, its healthy working must depend upon 
the existence and the activity of a sound and organized public 
opinion ? He aims at superseding dual owners by peasant pro- 
prietors. But what is to prevent the man to-day sitting at a fair 
rent, and to-morrow made into the owner by means of an advance 
from the state on payment of an annuity 25 or 30 per cent, below 
the fair rent, from proceeding the day after to-morrow to let his 
land to somebody else at the fair rent of to-day, and putting 
the 25 or 30 per cent, difference into his own pocket, which will 
be the old landlord pocket over again ? Is not this a certainty ? 
I know there will be a clause in the act against sub-letting. 
Who believes that the clause will be worth a farthing unless the 
vigilant and organized public opinion of the country is on the 
side of such a clause ? But if you wish to organize an energetic 
and wholesome public opinion in Ireland, you must give it a 
chance of free, normal, regular, continuous, and effective ex- 
pression. Where is that expression to be sought if not in some 
form of responsible self-government ? If a system of peasant 
proprietorship were launched on a large scale in Ireland to-morrow, 
it would break down as rapidly as the systems before it unless it 
is connected with a renovated executive and legislative system. 

It is highly instructive to notice what happened in this very 
matter after the Union. Mr. Balfour very properly looks to 
Irish history to explain the circumstances of those districts which 
are crowded with tenants who could by no possibility extract a 
prosperous livelihood from the soil. What is the explanation 
from history ? This overcrowding, says Mr. Balfour, 

" is not Improbably due to tbe fact that In the old days of the 40s. freeholder the 
landlord was of opinion ttat he gained In political importance by multiplying the 
number of voters on his estate, and made therefore no serious efforts to check, if he 
did not absolutely encourage, the rapid growth of population and the excessive sub- 
division of holdings." 

This is, no doubt, a true explanation, but it is not all. Nobody 
can candidly study Irish history without coming to the conclusion 
that this reckless and baleful policy of the Irish landlords would 
have been rendered impossible if a parliament had been sitting in 
Dublin, where the state of the country would have been closely 
and continuously observed, instead of being relegated to the dim 
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and intermittent attention of select committees at Westminster. 
If such an assembly had been in existence, who can doubt that a 
public opinion would inevitably have formed and expressed itself, 
strong enough to make the landlords themselves ashamed of 
furthering the political interests of some of them at the cost of 
infinite disaster to their country for generations to come ? The 
Duke of Wellington, in explaining the necessity of resort to public 
money to relieve the periodical scarcity in Ireland, describes how 

" the proprietors of the country, those who ought to think for the people, to foresee 
this misfortune, and to provide a remedy beforehand for it, are amusing themselves 
in the clubs of London, in Cheltenham or Bath, or the Continent, and the govern- 
ment are made responsible for the evil, and they must And a remedy for it where 
they can— anywhere excepting in the pockets of the Irish gentleman. Then the 
public money, if given for this distress, is applied to all purposes excepting the one 
for which it is given, and most particularly to that one— viz., the payment of the 
arrears of an exorbitant rent." * 

Does anybody believe that this detestable policy could have been 
persisted in, if the voice of Ireland could have made itself heard 
in its own government ? 

It is the peculiar inconsistency of Mr. Balfour's proposal that, 
while he refuses to allow to public opinion in Ireland a voice in 
the most important of Irish affairs, he yet assumes such probity in 
that opinion that he is willing to lend Irishmen upwards of forty 
millions sterling. It is true that he guards his loan with a string 
of elaborate securities. They remind one of the famous sporran 
of Eob Eoy. The outlaw kept his money in a great leathern 
pouch. The pouch could only be opened by mastering an elab- 
orate system of studs, springs, and buttons ; while a small steel 
pistol concealed inside was ready to discharge its contents into 
anybody who, being unacquainted with the secret, should tamper 
with the intricacies of the lock. " The simplicity of the con- 
trivance," says Frank Osbaldistone, " to secure a furred pouch, 
which could have been ripped open without any attempt on the 
spring, reminded me of the verses in the Odyssey where Ulysses 
is content to secure his property by casting a curious and involved 
complication of cordage around the sea-chest in which it was de- 
posited." If the Irish are ever minded to repudiate, they will as- 
suredly make short work of the springs, the steel pistol, and 
the knotted cordage of Mr. Balfour's cash guarantees and con- 
tingent funds. What would become of all his securities if the 

* '• Despatches," Second Scries, Vol. vii„ p. 111. 
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Irish tenants and their leaders were what he habitually assumes 
them to be ? He charges them in this Eeview with being " a 
political party violent in their designs to the verge of treason, and 
unscrupulous in their methods beyond the limits of legality"; 
with invariably acting on the "avowed intention of making the 
government of Ireland impossible "; and with regarding "social 
anarchy as the fitting prelude to home rule." Why, by the way, 
does he then, with a deference that is almost obsequious, promise 
" respectful consideration " to anything that falls from the leader 
of this band of irreconcilable traitors and anarchists ? And how 
can he really suppose, if Ireland is in truth the land he has so 
often described, more in sorrow than in anger, I allow, — the 
home of swindlers and the dupes of swindlers, — that these two 
classes will not break through securities which, he must know, it 
would be as impracticable to enforce as it was impossible to collect 
the tithes between 1830 and 1840 ? This is surely as curious a 
paradox as buying out and bringing away the landlords whom 
it has been a cardinal point in Unionism to represent as the only 
friends of the English connection, thus leaving the country to a 
population so unruly that a perpetual Coercion Act has just for the 
first time been passed to keep them forever in order. Such are the 
incoherences in which Mr. Balfour is involved by the exigencies 
of the incongruous system to which he has committed himself. 
His article does not deal quite ingenuously with the objection 
taken under the head of these curious securities. The American 
reader would never guess from his reply, I am sure, what is the 
vital point in this objection. I don't gather, says Mr. Balfour, 
whether it is the inexpediency or the injustice that Mr. Parnell 
complains of in the hypothecation of the imperial contribution 
to local purposes as security for the imperial loan. " There is no 
conceivable security for the British exchequer which does not in 
some form or other involve the seizure, in case of default, of 
Irish funds which might otherwise be devoted to Irish purposes." 
What Mr. Balfour very innocently passes over is the point that 
the pledging of these funds takes place without the assent, direct 
or indirect, of those to whom they belong, and by whom they 
have been wholly or in part contributed. Let the reader form a 
clear idea of what is to happen. A certain number of landlords 
in the county of Cork agree to sell their holdings to, say, a thou- 
sand tenants. The Land Commission advances the price, with a 
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mortgage on the land, and by the use of British credit is able to 
do so on such terms that, after paying for forty-nine years an 
annuity some 25 or 30 per cent, less than his former rent, the 
happy tenant or his successor finds himself owner in fee. 

The American reader may think Purchase rather an odd name 
to give to such a transaction as this, but let that pass. Suppose 
the thousand tenants, or any of them, to fall behind in their pay- 
ments; suppose the state, for political or other reasons, to shrink 
from foreclosing its mortgage and selling up the defaulters, or 
suppose it unable, as it assuredly would be unable, to find new 
buyers ready to step into their place : then the indirect securities 
become available. In other words, to put it shortly, a levy is 
made upon all the cesspayers in the County of Cork to render 
good the default, though the cesspayers have had no will in the 
transaction, and derive not a shilling of advantage from it; and 
next, if this levy be not effective, the state will lay its hand upon 
the sum contributed from the imperial exchequer toward the Cork 
schools and lunatic asylums! Yet Mr. Balfour is at a loss to un- 
derstand Mr. ParnelFs objection to the hypothecation of Irish 
resources without Irish assent. He is like King George III., who 
could never understand why the American colonists were so pecul- 
iar and so irrational as not to like the hypothecation of their 
resources by tea duties and stamp duties. 

This invasion of sound principle is all the more extraordinary 
because in another set of cases Mr. Balfour has shown his sense 
of its soundness. Many of the Irish railways constructed during 
the last twenty years have been built on a guarantee from the 
county or district securing for a fixed number of years the inter- 
est on the capital. By standing order of each branch of the 
legislature, this liability can never be imposed without the assent 
of the grand jury, or, in some large towns, of the municipal 
council, as well as of all boards of guardians and all present- 
ment sessions in the guaranteeing district. The veto of a single 
one out of a dozen bodies is fatal to one of these bills. Last year 
Mr. Balfour himself brought in a measure to facilitate the con- 
struction of light railways in Ireland. One of its provisions was 
a guarantee from the district benefited. Did the Minister exact 
the guarantee, as he does in his Land Bill, without regard to tha 
wishes of those upon whom the risk would fall ? On the con- 
trary, he proposed that no presentment was to be submitted to 
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the Irish government " unless and until it obtains the assent of 
the occupiers of the land in the portion of each county within 
the benefited district, by a vote which shall be taken in the man- 
ner and subject to the provisions hereby enacted." On what 
principle were all these elaborate precautions for popular assent 
taken in the Light-Railways Bill of 1889, and then all flung to 
the winds in the Land Bill of 1890 ? Why, again, is it not as 
much the duty of Parliament to protect the Irish ratepayer as 
the British taxpayer ? Why should the first run all the risk in 
order that the second should run no risk ? Why should local 
purposes be paralyzed by the failure of a minority to keep a bar- 
gain as to which the majority were never consulted, and from 
which they derive no advantage ? To these reasonable questions 
Mr. Balfour's article makes no sort of answer. 

It will be said that no call will ever be made on these contingent 
securities, because the state will seize the real security, which is 
the land. But so long as the political question is unsettled, so 
long as Ireland is governed by force and not by consent, so long as 
her leaders are unreconciled, and excluded from any responsible 
share in the affairs of their own country, for so long we may be 
quite sure that no British minister would venture to meet a 
strike against the payment of the annuities by wholesale evictions; 
for wholesale evictions, besides the loss of his money, would 
throw on his hands the burden of a homeless population and a 
mass of derelict and boycotted farms. This explains some remark- 
ably ingenious, but wholly unworkable, precautions in the bill. 

In this connection one of the most striking features in Mr. 
Balfour's measure is its extraordinary weakness in case of the pur- 
chasing tenant becoming a defaulter. For example, if the gov- 
ernment are persuaded of the existence of exceptional agricult- 
ural calamity in any county, they may suspend the sale of hold- 
ings where the buyer has fallen into arrear, or they may give 
him as much time for payment as they think fit. To anybody 
who knows Ireland, this invitation by statute not to press the 
defaulter is of the worst significance. Such an invitation to 
leniency at discretion is likewise, by the very nature of the case, an 
invitation to the purchaser to fall behind in his instalment. The 
plain truth is that prompt recovery of a payment in itself equit- 
able and even indulgent is at once the only sure and the only just 
remedy. Penal interest for unpunctual payment is, I believe, uni- 
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versal in French and Swiss land banks ; and if Mr. Balfour really 
meant his plan to work safely and regularly, he would have imposed 
a penal interest of twopence or threepence per pound or fraction 
of a pound in an overdue instalment. Besides that, he would have 
made it obligatory on the Land Department to direct the sheriff to 
take possession, to sell the holding if he could find anybody to 
buy it, and if he could find nobody to buy it, then to give 
possession to any person whom the department might appoint. 
There is no reason why a tenant unable to pay should not 
sell his interest, and he should do so in order to avoid for- 
feiture of it by seizure. However that may be, if Mr. Bal- 
four had in heart expected his transactions to be carried 
on upon a business-like footing, he would have taken care 
that no guarantee deposit or reserve fund should be touched 
until the defaulting buyer has been dispossessed, his title at 
law extinguished, and his land vested in the bodies who have to 
make good his default. What all this laxity means is only too 
clear. It is made necessary by political weakness. Nothing but 
a national executive, supported by national opinion and senti- 
ment, will feel itself strong enough to proceed to vigorous meas- 
ures in enforcing its claims ; and it is because he refuses to con- 
template any but an anti-national executive that Mr. Balfour is 
obliged to leave all these loopholes for evading an unpopular and 
a dangerous duty, and to conceal them by his euphemism of " in- 
troducing elasticity into the relations between the borrowing pur- 
chaser and the lending exchequer." This sort of elasticity has 
been the ruin of the Irish tenant. 

This unsatisfactory nature of his only substantial security has 
set Mr. Balfour industriously to hunt for all manner of devices 
which look substantial, but are in fact shadows. For instance, 
one of the devices of the bill is a provision that the buyer shall 
for the first five years pay an annuity equal to 80 per cent, of the 
net value. The difference between this 80 per cent, and the normal 
annuity is called the purchaser's insurance money, and the fund 
accruing from it is to be drawn upon when the purchaser has 
fallen behind from no fault of his own. The objections to this 
expedient are manifold. In principle it is of very doubtful 
wisdom. I am not at all sure that the existence of this fund will 
not tend to weaken the responsibility of the borrower. It will 
tend to make him too ready to plead any slight accident as a reason 
vol. cli.— no. 407. 32 
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why the state should fall back on the insurance money, which, 
after all, has come out of his own pocket. Again, the first five 
years will be a critical time for the tenant who buys his holding 
in order to get a reduction of his old rent. He ought to have as 
favorable and unembarrassed a start as possible ; and this he will 
not have if he is compelled to pay more, and it may be consider- 
ably more, than the annual annuity, merely to enable Mr. Balfour 
to make a better show of securities to the British taxpayer. 

Theraisa still stronger and more direct objection. It can 
escape nobody who looks closely into the bill that by the device we 
are now considering the annuity will for five years be based on a 
twenty years' purchase scale. For five years the tenant who has 
bought at twelve or fifteen years' purchase will pay the same in- 
stalment as if he had bought at twenty years.* Why should a 
buyer pay for five years as if he had bought at twenty times the 
rent, when the landlord is willing to sell at twelve or fifteen 
times? Let us see what will happen. In the north, where sales 
will not be much under twenty years' purchase, the insurance 
provision will be nugatory. Where the price is eighteen years, it 
will be of trivial application. But where, as in the west, the 
price is twelve or fifteen years, its application will be so serious 
as to be almost prohibitory of sales. In the west, where reduc- 
tions of 20 per cent, are not infrequently given even on judicial 
rents, it has been hard to induce tenants to buy even at fifteen 
years' purchase. Then how can you expect them to buy on con- 
dition of paying a twenty years' purchase rate for five years? 
The Irish tenant looks for an immediate result, and this in such cir- 
cumstances as I have described he will not attain. What will be 
the effect? That exactly in those less prosperous districts which 
the bill is supposed especially to assist this disadvantage will 
weigh most heavily, and they will derive no relief under a system 
which in fact compels buyers to pay for a term of years a sum be- 
yond, and substantially beyond, the market value of the land. 

•Note.— Take a holding of £20 net annual value. 

(a) Price at twenty years' purchase £400 

Normal annuity 16 

(6) Price at fifteen years' purchase 300 

Normal annuity 12 

Eighty per cent, of net value 16 

Therefore, the man who buys at fifteen years will for Ave years pay the same as 
the man who buys at twenty.- Q. E. D. 
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Before proceeding to what I may call the organic defects in 
the structure of his land policy, there is a point in Mr. Balfour's 
article which ought to be noticed in passing. One of the argu- 
ments against the bill is that, so long as a Coercion Act prevents 
combination among the tenants, the landlord is able, by means of 
outstanding arrears, to compel purchase and to screw up the 
price. Mr. Balfour meets this argument cavalierly enough. "In 
truth, to any one who knows the condition of Ireland during the 
last ten years there is an absurdity far beyond the necessity for 
formal refutation in supposing that the tenants are at any disad- 
vantage in making bargains with their landlords. " Only a few 
weeks ago a transaction was brought under the notice of a Parlia- 
mentary committee which helps us to test this alleged " ab- 
surdity." One of the London companies a year or two ago 
desired to sell. The tenants were heavily in arrear. They were 
told that they must either pay off the arrear (which was impos- 
sible), or submit to eviction (which was horrible), or else sign 
contracts of purchase at such and such a price. The Land Com- 
mission sent over an officer to examine whether the security was 
good for an advance. That officer reported that the contracts 
for purchase appeared to him " to have been entered into by the 
tenants under duress and intimidation of the most pronounced 
character," and the commissioners refused to sanction the trans- 
action on this ground.* Yet Mr. Balfour sees nothing but 
absurdity in the supposition that a tenant is ever at a disadvan- 
tage in making a bargain with his landlord. The absurdity lies 
in supposing that the case above cited, where the tenant was asked 
to make his bargain with writ, sheriff, and battering-ram all at 
hand, is isolated and accidental. 

Let us assume that Mr. Balfour's statement of the case for a 
scheme of purchase rests on firm ground, and that it is indispensa- 
ble to substitute single ownership for a state of things in which 
neither landord nor tenant is owner. Let us assume, also, that 
the money must be advanced on British credit. The practical 
question remains, how this operation can be most safely per- 
formed. You may establish the direct relation of debtor and 
creditor on a large scale between the Irish occupier and the Brit- 

* Evidence before Select Committee on the Irish Society arid London Compa- 
nies (Irish Estates). Appendix : Mr. O'Brien's Report and the Judgment of Mr. 
Commissioner Lynch for the defence of the company. See Q. 6,076-6,098. 
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ish exchequer. Or else you may interpose a central Irish author- 
ity as creditor, with a direct interest in enforcing payment of the 
instalments. It seems almost incredible that statesmen should 
hesitate in choosing between these two alternatives, or that they 
should fail to see that the first of them, by converting the British 
treasury into the Irish landlord, dealing with the individual ten- 
ant, and using eviction as the last resort, must constitute, in the 
present state of relations between the two countries, a grave public 
danger. Yet this incredible plan is the plan of Mr. Balfour's bill. 

Two fundamental principles were contained in the Land Bill 
of 1886. The first was that only an Irish authority can enforce 
the remedies that are essential to secure the advance. On this 
head I have already said as much as there is room for. The second 
principle was that the only means of making sure that an Irish 
authority will insist on punctual payments is to give that authority 
a direct interest in them. This direct interest was conferred on 
the Irish authority in the proposals of 1886 to the tune of 18 per 
cent, on every transaction. The buyer was to pay, and the Irish ex- 
chequer was to receive, on the capitalized value of the gross rent ; 
but the Irish exchequer, on the other hand, was to pay to the 
landlord, or repay to the imperial exchequer, on the net ; and 
was to pocket the difference between net and gross. If the whole 
of the transactions had gone forward, it was calculated that the 
sum becoming subject to the discretion of the Irish authority 
would be something like £400,000 a year. This was a boon to 
the Irish taxpayers at large, derivable from resort to British 
credit; and nobody can deny that it was a boon which would have 
made it well worth while for the Irish authority to insist on the 
faithful discharge of obligations of a character so profitable to itself. 

Time has ripened the doubt in the minds of some of those 
who were responsible for the proposals of 1886 whether it would 
not have been wiser to carry this principle still further by leav- 
ing an annual payment due from the tenant to the state in per- 
petuity, and so reserving for the Irish state a perpetual advantage 
from the present use of imperial credit. That is to say, the Irish 
state would become the landlord, and the tenant would acquire his 
holding subject to a perpetual rent of not less than 4 per cent, on 
the purchase money. The question was considered at the time. 
For a great scheme of that kind there is much to be said, but I need 
not discuss it here. For Mr. Balfour, with an almost unaccounta- 
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ble indifference, has omitted, both in his bill and his defence of 
it, any mention of this fruitful principle that the advantages of 
resort on so great a scale to imperial credit should not be exclu- 
sively confined to a certain section of the tenant farmers of to- 
day, but should be distributed among the whole body of Irish 
taxpayers for all time. It is needless to point out how such a 
process as this would lighten the task and smooth the way of an 
Irish government ; or how it would undoubtedly constitute no 
inconsiderable compensation for the past misgovemment of Ireland 
by England.* 

It is not necessary to add many words as to the plan for dealing 
with the congested districts. Mr. Balfour believes that he has 
devised a " method by which the pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistance should be lessened, partly by diminish- 
ing the former, partly by augmenting the latter." The founda- 
tion of this method is emigration, plus seed potatoes and an in- 
quiry into the fishing resources off the west coast. As if the 
pigeon-holes of the Irish Office were not crammed with reports 
upon fish and stories of seed potatoes. Nor is emigration exactly 
a new remedy for Irish trouble. Yet, according to an official in- 
quiry made some four years ago, the emigration which has taken 
place within the last twenty years has done nothing towards de- 
creasing the population and consolidating holdings. Nobody can 
really expect the new Congested-Districts Board to make any 
mark on this part of the Irish problem, so long as it is dis- 
trusted alike by the clergy, the Nationalist leaders, and the people. 
As the organ of the landlords has warned the creator of this 
Board, " it is a very elaborate piece of machinery, but as there 
is no coal in the furnace or water in the boiler, the engine cannot 
be expected to do much work." 

John Moklet. 

* It may be worth while to illustrate in figures the value to an Irish government 
of this system under British and Irish credit respectively. 

If the judicial rent of a holding is £100 and the net annual value £80, then the cap- 
italized value at twenty years is £1,600. At 314 interest and % sinking-fund, the an- 
nual payment by the Irish to the British exchequer equals £64. As the purchaser is 
to pay £80, the transaction will leave the Irish exchequer with £16 to the good. 

Suppose British credit not to be available, and suppose that the Irish govern- 
ment could borrow, as some good city authorities expect, at SH : this would make 
the annual payment in the above instance £68 5s. Od., instead £64, leaving the 
Irish government with £11 15s. Od. to the good. 



